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Marxist in the first place and must isolate himself from the sinister
influences of Western civilization.
After Stalin's death there was some relaxation of this rigid attitude in
all the Danubian countries, but in Hungary it was short lived, since severe
repressions set in again after the attempted revolution of 1956, and a large
number of writers and intellectuals were then expelled from the Com-
munist Party. Whatever fluctuations in the degree of control may be
tactically necessary, there is no place in the Communist society for true
freedom of expression. The 'superstructure* must clearly take the founda-
tions for granted.
YUGOSLAVIA
The pattern of Communist growth in Yugoslavia was quite different from
that which we have observed in the four inland countries of the Lower
Danube. Whereas in those countries Communism acquired strength
mainly as a result of the dominance of Russia, in Yugoslavia the move-
ment had been sufficiently important before the War to necessitate its
being outlawed after attempts to assassinate the Prince Regent, Alex-
ander. It had then developed rapidly as a result of the resistance to the
Germans during the War. It owed little or nothing to direct Russian
influence.
Yugoslavia is neither a geographical nor an ethnic unit. It consists of a
number of different races, in the main inhabiting separate localities and
artificially united in spite of the considerable antagonism between them.
The most important of these people were the Serbs and the Croats who
had for centuries distrusted and disliked each other. Before the outbreak
of the Second World War both Germans and Italians had contemplated
the dismemberment of Yugoslavia, but had perhaps been deterred by the
strengthening of the country which resulted in 1938 from the grant of a
measure of autonomy to Croatia and the inclusion of representatives of
the radical Croat Peasant Party in the Central Government.
Early in 1941 the German need for bases in Southern Greece made
Hitler anxious to secure either the alliance or at least the benevolent
neutrality of Yugoslavia. Considerable pressure was therefore brought to
bear on the Government of that country. The idea of a commitment to
the Axis was extremely unpopular and the fear of it led, in 1941, to a coup
d'etat in which the Serbs took the leading part. The German? promptly
replied by attacking and overrunning Yugoslavia. Important areas of the
country were parcelled out between Germany, Italy and Hungary, and